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enacts that, on the petition of thirty thousand citizens,
every Federal law and every Federal decree, which
is not urgent, shall be subject to the referendum; that
is, it shall be put to the popular vote. These pro-
visions, that when a certain number of voters demand
a particular measure, or require a further sanction for
a particular enactment, it shall be put to the vote of
the whole country, seems to me to have a consider-
able future before them in democratically governed
societies. When Mr. Labouchere told the House of
Commons in 1882 that the people were tired of the
deluge of debate, and would some day substitute for
it the direct consultation of the constituencies, he
had more facts to support his opinion than his auditors
were perhaps aware of.

Here then we have one great inherent infirmity of
popular governments, an infirmity deducible from
the principle of Hobbes, that liberty is power cut
into fragments. Popular governments can only be
worked by a process which incidentally entails the
further subdivision of the morsels of political power ;
and thus the tendency of these governments, as they
widen their electoral basis, is towards a dead level of
commonplace opinion, which they are forced to adopt
as the standard of legislation and policy. The evils
likely to be thus produced are rather those vulgarly
associated with Ultra-Conservatism than those of
Ultra-Radicalism. So far indeed as the human race